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stantial accord (Lois soc, p. 6). Each proceeds from the simple to the 
complex, from the general to the special. The sciences in their hierarchical 
order are mathematics, astronomy, physics, chemistry, physiology, and 
psychology, rising to a culmination in sociology, which now claims the 
sceptre once wielded by theology. 

By ' sociology ' the author means the philosophy of the particular social 
sciences (Lois soc, p. 31). The essential and qualitative difference between 
social phenomena and biological or psychological phenomena is found in 
contract. " Reciprocal consent appears for the first time in social pheno- 
mena." Until then they are not distinguishable from vital and mental 
phenomena (Introduction, vol. I, p. 131). Social, like all other phenomena, 
may be arranged in an hierarchical order of increasing complexity and 
speciality. The groups recognized are economic, generative, artistic, 
phenomena of belief, moral, legal and political (ibid., p. 214). The main 
objects of the Introduction to Sociology are to prove the existence of soci- 
ology and that its phenomena may be hierarchically classified (ibid., p. 24). 
But these two aims seem to be fundamentally one, since a science is really 
constituted when its classification conforms to rational laws (ibid., p. 1 59). 

The classification of the sciences is an example of what M. de Greef 
understands by a sociological law, i.e., a necessary relation between a 
phenomenon and the conditions of its appearance (Lois soc, pp. 35 ff.). 

The author's most recent work is divided into two parts, the first part 
dealing with the growth of individual beliefs and doctrines concerning 
progress, the second aiming to discover from the life of society the main 
laws regarding social changes. He finds that social beliefs regarding 
progress are correlated with the character of collective life. " In times of 
decay pessimistic beliefs and theories attend upon other forms of social 
depression. In times of real progress optimistic beliefs and theories arise " 
(p. 512). 

The author desires to see the social sciences introduced into the curricula 
of primary, intermediate, and high schools, as well as of the university. 
One cannot but question whether in their present state of development their 
disciplinary value to young students would be at all comparable to that of 
the studies displaced. w> F WlLLC0X . 

La logique sociale. Par G. Tarde. Paris, Fdlix Alcan, 1895. — 
pp. xiv, 464. 

In M. Tarde's previous work, Les lois de limitation, Stude sociologique, 
published in 1890 and dedicated to Cournot, one of the chapters is on the 
logical laws of imitation. The present work is an amplification and con- 
tinuation of the opinions sketched in that part, of the earlier volume, and 
cannot be fully comprehended apart from its predecessor. 

May we have a science or only a history of society? If a social science 
is possible, why is it yet unborn ? Mainly because its heralds have been 
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led astray by fancied mechanical or biological analogies, and have dis- 
regarded the fact that the true social causes demanding investigation are 
the acts of individuals, which gradually propagate themselves through imita- 
tion and transform society, as germs may the physical organism. The true 
social causes are the distinct discontinuous ideas of individuals (inventions) 
brought into a system through the acts of imitation they arouse. As vibra- 
tion is a fundamental fact in the inorganic world, and heredity in the 
organic world, so imitation is in society, each being a form of repetition. 
Only similarities due to repetitions are properly subject to law, and hence 
in the social world, acts of imitation fall into the domain of sociology more 
naturally than acts of invention. But inventions are essentially due to the 
crossing and cooperation of two currents of imitation, and may thus be 
included within the scope of sociology. Imitation is the best touchstone for 
discriminating between social and vital phenomena. Whatever one does 
without copying another, e.g., eating and crying, is vital ; when imitation 
enters, it is social (p. vi). 

All conscious and social phenomena may be resolved into three classes : 
certain primary elements of sensation, beliefs, and desires (p. 1). In a 
footnote to the earlier work (p. 163), we are informed that the writer is 
disposed to qualify somewhat his former statement (Rev. Phil., Aug. and 
Sept., 1880) of the fundamental importance of belief and desire in individ- 
ual psychology, but on the contrary to increase his emphasis upon their 
importance for sociology. 

The usual meaning of Logic must be widened to include the conflict of 
ideas as well as their harmony, the illogical as well as the logical ; its task 
is to establish a harmony of beliefs (p. 20), as a means to the further end 
— a maximum of belief (p. 23). To gain this ultimate end a quantitative 
measurement of belief must be secured. Logic looks to the guidance of 
belief, and teleology to the guidance of desires. The former is based on 
the familiar logical syllogism ; the latter on the neglected teleological syl- 
logism, in which the major premiss expresses an individual or social end, 
the minor a means, and the conclusion a duty (p. 53). 

The second and larger part of the volume is occupied with applications 
of the author's theory to language, religion, the feelings, political economy, 
and art. The work, as a whole, is interesting, original, and acute ; and with 
its predecessor constitutes perhaps the most successful and valuable of recent 
efforts to base sociology upon psychology rather than upon physics or 
biology. The effort doubtless marks a step in advance ; still one cannot 
but question whether either the science of psychology or the science of 
sociology is yet so mature that speculations touching their independence 
can find that basis of demonstrable probability necessary to science. 

W. F. Willcox. 



